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b This day had been so stormy, that the girls had not ventured out, and 
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THE SOWER. 


The man you see in the picture, is sowing seed, which after being bu- 
ried in the earth, a short time, each little grain will spring up, and 
though so frail and tender, the sunshine and dew kindly shelters and as- 
sists in its growth, till the golden fruits of autumn richly reward the 
sower for his labor. Do we not sometimes forget by whose power and wis- 


dom all this accomplished. 1 suppose all who read this, know who made 
this beautfiul world of ours, with so much for our comfort and happiness, 
and has promised in his holy word that ‘ seed-time and harvest shall not 
fail.” There are many little boys and girls, who have never heard of this 
kind Heavenly Father, do not know who made them, and they die 
in ignorance of his commands and precepts. Do you ever think of 
this, children, when you goto Sabbath school? We must all die, and 
our bodies will be buried in the ground. But we have that ‘within us 
that can never die; our souls are immortal, and must live forever. 
Now if we are good while we live, God will take these spirits of ours when 
we die, to dwell with him always, but the wicked will go to another 
world, where happiness never, never comes. Remember this. Love 
that Saviour who loved little children, when he was upon earth; learn 
the truths of the Bible; obey God’s commands; and when your ear- 
ly life shall cease, angels will carry you to heaven, where you will dwell 
forever, in the presence of our blessed Saviour. Sarau. 


Moral Tales. 











ORIGINAL, 


MONONOTTO AND MAIMUNA. 


AN INDIAN TALE, 


It was one of those bleak evenings in December, when those who 
have a home and fireside, do not venture to leave it to encounter the 
fury of the storm raging without, that a cheerful fire blazed in good farm- 
er Wilson’s parlor. The centre table in the cheerful room was surround- 
ed by happy faces. Henry, and his favorite sister, Mary, were engaged 
in a game of checkers; William, the eldest, was reading an entertaining 
book ; and Robert, a bright boy of twelve, was engaged in drawing cows 
and sheep for his little sister Ellen, a bright curly-haired, affectionate 
little creature, who watched him with the greatest eagerness. 

The farmer himself, comfortably seated in his large arm-chair, by the 
side of the open fire place, looked the picture of contentment and hap- 
piness, and thought himself blessed in having such a comfortable home for 
his wife and children. Nor did the mother look less happy, as with her 
knitting in her hand, she looked now at her children, and then at her 
husband, and occasionally, with her foot, stirred the cradle where the 
youngest lay asleep. 

Farmer Wilson and his wife were indeed happy ; for they had every 
comfort, and what is still better, grateful hearts; but though themselves 
in want of nothing, they did not forget those who were suffering from 
cold and hunger at this inclement season. Many were the baskets of 
provisions which found their way from the cellar of the rich farmer, to 
those of his poorer neighbors. His children, too, delighted in nothing 
more than in supplying the wants of the poor people in the vicinity ; and" 
many atime did a poor old woman by the name of Ma’am Brown, have 
reason to rejoice in the visits of ‘‘ Farmer Wilson’s darters,” as she 
called them; for they always left something to cheer her, either in the 
shape of warm garments, or some delicacy such as old women love. 


the boys, busy in shovelling the snow paths during all their leisure time, 


had not paid their usual daily visit to old Mrs. 
Brown. 

At length, the children desired their father 
to tell them some of his entertaining stories ; for 
Mary and Henry have finished their game, Reb- 
ert has covered his slate with figures, and El- 
len is quite tired of looking at the animals, 
whicn he has drawn for her. 

** Well! my children, what shall it be about ? 
I fear my stock of stories is well nigh exhaust- 
ed.” 

‘*Oh, Father,” Robert exclaimed, “tell us 
some story about the Indians. I always like to 
hear about them; and let it be a true one, so 
that we can always remember it.” 

To this the whole circle of children assented, 
and their father began : 

‘“* When I was a boy, there were quite a num- 
ber of Indians in the village, and with one of 
these, I formed a particular friendship. He 
was one of thetribe of the Stockbridge Indians, 
and had been a very important personage among 
them. He lived at the outskirts of a wood, 
near my father’s house, aad many a time I would 
slip away from home, and ran along the narrow 
path which led to une hut of the old Indian. 
Sometimes the old man would entertain me for 
hours with the legends of his people, and of the 
times when the red man held undisputed sway 
over the broad lands where now the white man 
has his dwelling. But when the old warrior 
told of the days of his youth, when he chased 
the deer through the boundless forests, his eye 
would flash with excitement, and I almost fear- 
ed to look at him, so wild and excited did he 
become. But on one occasion, which T shall 
never forget, I heard from old Konkapot the 
jegend of the indian Maiden, who threw her- 
self from a lofty rock on the summit of a high 
mountain. 

The circumstances in which the tale was 
told me served to give it all the vividness of 
reality. It was a bright day in autumn. A 
holiday had been given us, and while the other 
boys went “ nutting,” my brother Frank and I 
determined to spend the day in the woods with 
the old Indian. Konkapot received us with 
his usual blunt cordiality, and proposed to lead 
us through the woods, to a spot where he said 
his people used to carry fruits to the Good 
Spirit; and where he would tell usa legend of 
the mountain. 

“Frank and I were ever ready for such an 
enterprise, and old Konkapot, with his blanket 
wrapt around him, took the lead. For a long 
time we purused our way in silence; the ma- 
jestic figure of the old chief, as he stalked on 
before us, the silence of the forest, all contrib- 
uted to impress us with awe, and it was not till 
we reached the foot of the mountain, that Konk- 
apot turned round to us, and _ said, in his pecu- 
liar way, ‘‘ You not too tired, you follow me. 
We soon be there?’’ and he pointed to the cliff 
above us. 

‘Steep and wearisome as was the way, we 
were too much interested to hear the promised 
tale to object, and climbing over the rocks, 
sometimes catching hold of the projecting trees, 
for support, we found ourselves, after a toilsome 
scramble, at the summit of the mountain, A 
magnificent prospect, spread out below us, for 
atime absorbed our attention, but Konkapot 
led us to one of the rocks, which, projecting 
from the mountain, seemed to be suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth, and bade us look down 
into the forest below. It was a fearful and 
dizzy height, and one look was quite sufficient 
for us; but the old chief seemed to rejoice in 
gazing from the very edge of the rock, and, as 
he stood there, his lofty form against the hori- 
zon, wrapped in his blanket, was truly a study 
for a painter, so wild and majestic did the old 
Indian appear. But at length, turning to us, 
old Konkapot said, ‘‘ This is the very rock from 
which the beautiful, dark-eyed maiden threw 
herself on the rocks below.’ Eagerly did my 
brother and myself demand the promised story, 
and sitting upon the rock, while Frank and I 
seated ourselves near him, the old chief narrat- 
ed the following legend : 











river Housatonic winds, and where the village of Stock- 
bridge is now situated, dwelt formerly a tribe of Indians. 
Their rude huts were seen scattered along the river side, 
and, through the forests the hunters chased the deer. 
Among these hunters, none were swifter of foot than the 
brave Mononotto; his light and graceful form, and flash- 
ing eye, were the admiration of many an Indian maiden. 
But one there was, who more than all others, praised the 
deeds of the brave Mononotto. ‘his was the old chief 
Nimham. the most venerable.of all the tribe; and it was 
said that at hisdeath, Mononotto would be his successor 
in power ; for all saw how the old chief loved the youth- 
ful warrior, But when the light step of the hunter was 
heard at the threshhold, why did the beautiful Maimuna 
start, and Jet the mocassin which she was making, fall so 
carelessly upon the floor. Mononotto had come to bring 
the present of a deer to the old chief, and the dark eyed 
maiden, Nimham’s daughter, was not forgotten. A soft 
skin of a red deer was brought for Maimuna, and, as the 
hanter spread the gift at the feet of the dark-eyed maiden, 
he spoke solt low words, not meant for the old man’s ear ; 
and he who looked in her dark eye, would have read there 
that she loved Mononotto. But hapless was the maiden’s 
love; forthe object of it was her cousin. Yes; Mononot- 
to and Maimuna were cousins, and the laws of their tribe 
were very strict; such might not marry. 

“For a long time the unhappy maiden strove to con- 
quer her love, and avoided him whom it was forbidden her 
to love; but he came often to her father’s wigwam, and 
always brought some token for the daughter. At length, 
her step lost its lightness, and her eye its brilliancy, but 
none knew the cause why the beautiful Maimuna was si- 
lent and sad. The Indian maidens strove to lead her into 
the pastime, but in vain ; and at length it was whispered, 
they feared that she must die. 

“* One day, it was a bright day in autumn, Maimuna 





left her father’s wigwam, and, accompanied by one friend, 
an Indian maiden to whom she confided her grief, wound 
her way through the forests to the top of a lofty moun- 
tain, where their tribe were accustomed to go to worship. 
There, upon one side, the rocks rose abruptly many feet ; 
and the maidens seated themselves where they could look 
down far, far beneath, upon the waving forests. 

“It was here that Maimunatold her friend of her fear- 
ful purpose. She told her that life was too wearisome to 
her, and she could no longer support it. In vain her friend 
protested, pleaded with her to desist ; she was immovable. 
When the sun went down the maidens embraced for the 
last time, then Maimuna threw herself from the lofty 
rock, and perished. 

‘* When old Konkapot had finished the story, he pointed 
to the spot below the rock on which he stood, and said, 
‘There, where she died, is her Monument. A heap of 
rough stones piled up by her tribe, and there lie the bones 
of the beautiful, but unfortunate maiden.’ From this pile 
of stones, and from the legend, the mountain has ever 
since borne the name of Monument Mountain. 

** Why, isitour Monument Mountain where we have so. 
often been?” exclaimed several of the children together, 
as soon as the: farmer had finished his story. 

‘Yes, my children, you are right. It was the same 
mountain which you can see from our garden ; but I hope 
the story has not lost its interest on that account?” 

“Oh, no, indeed!” exclaimed Henry, who had been 
listening with the utmost attention. ‘I shall feel more 
interest than ever in looking from those grand old rocks.” 

And the children of Farmer Wilson, as they look upon 
Monument Mountain, sigh to think of the fate of the beau- 
tiful Indian Maiden. Ww. D. 








Narrative. 
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THE ROBINS. 


The month of February 18— was unusually «mild for 


‘the climate of New England. There was a long succes- 


sion of clear, sunny days, which caused the snows to dis- 
appear, and released the earth in many places from the 
frost. ‘Then there came a fall of rain, and then another 
series of fine warm days. March opened in the same 
pleasant manner. It seemed as if spring had come in 
good earnest. The birds thought so, and began to make 
their appearance. First, you heard the blue-bird’s sweet 
notes, which he seemed to utter to announce his coming, 
and to invite you to look out for him. Then he showed 
himself on a distant tree in his blue coat-and white pan- 
taloons. Then you heard the robin’s note, and looking 
up, you saw him on the tree beside the house, in his brown 
coat and red waistcoat. Certainly it looked and sounded 
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Mary and Isaac (who were twins) were out on this fine 
weather, as you may well suppose. They asked their 
mother many times in the day, if spring had yet come? 
She told them that there would be cold weather and snow 
yet. Now once asked was sufficient. If, after the con- 
tinuance of the fine weather, they had asked her again, 
it would not have been improper; but thus to keep asking 
her every day, and many times in a day was highly im- 
proper. It would seem to show that they paid very litle 
attention to what she said, or that they did not believe 
her. It was in fact owing to a habit into which children 
often fall-—the habit of asking unnecessary questions. I 
hope the reader has not formed this habit. If he has, I 
hope he will correct it at onve, for it is a very unpleasant 
and annoying one, 

There were a couple of robins who had passed the win- 
ter ina neighboring swamp. ‘They were rather indolent 
in the autumn, and were not ready to go South when the 
robins’ caravan started. 

While they were considering what was to be done, 
whether it was best to set out alone or not, winter set in, 
and they were obliged to seek such shelter as they could 
find. 

They went into a swamp and found a hollow tree. They 
climbed up the inside of it, as far as they could, and lay 
as close together as possible. As it was a very mild win- 
ter, they did not perish, though they came very near it. 

When the warm days of which I have spoken came, 
they thought it was spring, and came out from their hiding 
place, and began to look around for a building spot. They 
chose a tree which stood in Mr. Freeman’s garden, and 
began to collect the materials for a nest. If their mother 
had been there to tell them that spring had not come yet, 
they would have believed her, and would not have com- 
menced building. 

Isaac saw one of those birds with a mouthful of straw, 
and pretty soon the other came along with a mouthful of 
wool. Hecalled Mary and pointed them out toher. The 
children then ran to their mother, making the gravel stones 
fly merrily behind their feet. 

“ Mother, mother,” they both exclaimed, “‘ spring has 
come certainly, for the robins are building their nests, and 
they know.” . 

* Poor little things! I’m sorry for them. They will 
lose their labor. There will be snow and hard frosts y et. 
If they get their nests done, and have eggs, they will be 
frozen and destroyed,” said Mrs. Freeman. 

** But mother, they must know, it must be Spring,” 
said Isaac. His mother was grieved. that her son should 
dispute her word so plainly and rudely, and made him no 
reply. 

te Isaac and Mary went out again to observe the birds. 
They had laid the foundation of their nest on a limb in 
the apple tree. They worked very fast, and anon one would 
perch himself on the top of the tree, and sing a few notes 
and then at his work again. 

** Mary,” said Isaac, “ there is no doubt but that spring 
has come; let us make our garden, and plant our flower 
seeds.” 

“ T think we had better ask mother,’’ said Mary. 

“No, no, She will say that Spring has not come, and 
perhaps will forbid our working in the ground.” 

Mary rather unwilling yielded to hiswishes. She knew 
that she ought not to do anything which it was probable 
her mother would forbid if it were known to her. She 
knew that this was disobedience of the heart, seen and 
disapproved of God. But her own desires and her broth- 
er’s wishes caused her to yield to the temptation. 

They got their tools, and prepared to make their gar- 
den. Isaac used a spade, and Mary a hoe. Both work- 
ed very hard. Isaac’s coat was soon thrown off and thrown 
on the ground. 
om, Mother would not let you do that, if she knew it,” said 

ary. 

** She has not said I shouldn’t,” said Isaac. 
-another example of disobedience of the heart. 

Mary soon found her bonnet too warm,tand she laid it 
aside, and worked bareheaded. . 

When the ground was prepared, as they thought, for the 
seed, Isaac puton his coat, and Mary her bonnet, and 
they went to their mother and asked her for their flower 
seeds. These they had gathered and put up the last sum- 
mer with great care. 

“Your seeds will never come up—they will rot in the 
ground, and you will lose them.” 

“The robin is building his nest,’’ said Isaac. 

Their mother thinking it would be best to let them suf- 
fer the penalty of their folly, gave them their seeds. They 
had nearly finished planting them, when night approached, 
and their mother called them in, for fear they should take 
cold. 

They were very tired, and went early to bed. They 
went to sleep intending to rise very early in the morning, 
and finish planting their garden. 

Isaac awoke first inthe mornieg, and attempted to rise, 
but found he could not stir his limbs without great pain. 
He called to Mary, who slept in the adjoining room. She 
did not answer him, but after some time, she came into 
the room, carrying her head as carefully as if it was made 
of glass, and she was afraid of breaking it. 

She moved her lips, but did not speak. 

** Why don’t you speak, and what do you hold your 
head so for?’ 

She shook her hand, and coming close to him, said 
with difficulty, in a whisper, ‘I’ve got sucha cold, that 
I can’t speak, and such a sore neck, that I can’t turn my 
head.” 


Here was 














“'That’s comfortable now,” said Isaac, “I’ve got such 
a cold, that I can’t more hand or foot without great pain. 
But draw aside the curtain, and let us see how it looks out 
of doors.” 

Mary did so. Witha good many Oh’s and Ab’s, he 
raised himself up in bed, so that he could get a view of the 
distant hill side. It was as white as in midwinter. 

“1s there snow in the garden,” said he. 

Mary whispered a reply. 

* Well,” said he, as he laid himself slowly and painful- 
ly down in the bed, “41 think it will be as well to believe 
mother instead of the robins, next time.’ 

He reflecied on the fully and afterwards on the wicked- 
ness of disbelieving asd disobeying his mother. He had 
abundant time for reflection, for the inflammatory rheuma- 
tism set in and confined hitn to his bed nearly three months. 
When he left his chamber, the spring was over. He felt 
that the way of the transgressor was hard. 

Mary did not suffer so severely. She went with her 
throat bound up in flannels several days before she could 
speak. The first use she made of her voice when she re- 
covered it, was to confess her fault to her mother, and 
promise not to disobey either in deed or heart in future. 
I cannot tell you what became of the robins. They nev- 
er made their appearance again. 

Mary was in hopes that they would come back when 
warm weather came, and finish their nest, but they never 
did. Whether they perished in the snow storm, or went 
to another place, I do nut know. 

The ruins of their premature foundation remained on 
the tree for a long time, and served to remind Mary and 
Isaac of their own folly and sin.—Rev. J. Alden, D. D. 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


MY SCHOOLMATE. 


It was the first Monday in May, when our teacher, Miss 
Grant, announced to us that a new scholar was expected 
that afternoon. We all looked forward to her coming 
with eagerness. About four o’clock, a carriage stopt at 
the door, and a gentleman got out and handed out a 
young lady in deep black. ‘*Oh,” said Ellen Lee, *‘ now 
we shall have no fun. I hoped toseealively girl. ‘That’s 
what I like.” Miss Carroll’s uncle only staid a little while 
and then left. While Miss Grant took her up stairs to 
her room, the girls spent their time in guessing how old 
she was, what her name was, &c. &c. 

The next day the girls gathered round and invited her 
to join a pic nic that they were going to have the next 
day. “Ithank you, young ladies, but | had rather not. 
You must excuse me.” After saying this she left the 
room, leaving us to guess the reason why she would not 
go. “I think it too bad that she won’t join us. She is 
too proud,” said Ellen Lee. ‘ I think she does not wish to 
join gay circles now,” said Mary Grey. 

Julia Carroli was an only daughter, she had one broth- 
er who died three months before she came to Mrs. Grant’s. 
Soon after his death, she began to grow thin and look pale ; 
so her uncle advised her parents to send her away to 
schoul, thinking the change might do her gond, and he 
said if they would let her go, he would take her to Mrs, 
G.’s. If Ellen Lee had known more about Julia Carroll, 
I donot think that she would have thought her proud. 
I took quite a fancy to her, because I pitied her. One 
day while we were walking in the garden, I asked her how 
she could be so happy, shut up in her room away from all 
her friends. ‘* My dear Marion,”’ she said, ‘‘ once I could 
not have been so happy; but now, though {my brother is 
gone, I have a Saviour left; and this is my companion,” 
she said, as she drew‘from her pocket a Bible. ‘* When 
the girls speak cross and laugh at me, I do not mind it. 
It does not trouble me.” Oh, I thought, if Julia would 
only stay till I leave. But no, her father wrote to her, 
that after school broke up for the summer, he should not 
wish her to return again, as they wanted her at home. We 
both left the same day. I had a letter from her soon after 
we parted, saying that in a few days, she was going to sail 
for Europe with hez parents. I went back to schvol the 
following fall; but I did not feel happy, there was some- 
thing wanting—it was JuliaCarroll. Her sweet face was 
still remembered. I heard from her once afterwards, and, 
that was the last time I ever heard from her. Oh that all 
might have such a school-mate. Marion. 

Woburn, Nov. 1847. 








Religion. 


“THE WOMAN WHO WANTED TO BE TURNED.” 


In the midst of those pleasures that cluster thick about 
the fireside, I was forgetting the outer world, when the 
door bell rang, and presently the servant announced that 
a woman wished to see me. I stepped into the hall, and 
there was standing in the door a pretty woman of perhaps 
five and twenty years, who said to me, in a brogue that 
left no doubt of her being from the Emerald Isle :— 

‘*Are you the praist ?” 

T told her I was a minister, and asked if I could be of 
any service to her. She looked at me with great serious- 
ness, and said :— 

‘‘T want to be turned.” 

““What did you say?” said I, supposing I must have 
misunderstood her. 











“*T want to be turned,” said she again, with the same 





fixed countenance, but with a still more imploring tone. 

I was considerably puzzled; for, in the variety of ap- 
plications which are made to me here in the city, this Was 
the first time that 1 had ever been called on fowguch a 
purpodg, ayd I looked at her withggeet perplexity, that 
she evidently say! had ot compreMended er medpiig. 
I said aes — 4 

“My good woman, I should be glad tdxhelp you if it 
were in my power; but really, I do not exactly know what 
you would have.” \. 

She looked up with still deeper interest than before, 
and exclaimed :— 

“And I’m a Catholic, and I want to be turned into a 
Protestant, and they told me you were good at turning 
people, and so I thought 1 would come and see if you 
woula’nt just be so good as to please to turn me.” 

It struck me at first that it could hardly be true, that 
anybody should send a woman to me on such an errand, 
for there were certainly very many around me much bet- 
ter able to turn Catholics into Protestants than I am; but 
there was that in the woman’s air and tone that put all 
idea of imposition out of the question; and she stood be- 
fore mea poor Roman Catholic, asking to be put in the way 
of knowing the truth and finding eternal life. I there- 
fore, inquired into her circumstanees, her means of in- 
struction, the motives that led to her present step; and she 
told me with great simplicity, that her husband was a 
Protestant, who read his Bible daily, but she had ‘* fought” 
him, and tried to stop him, for she had been taught that 
they must not read the Bible; but he seemed to be very 
happy, while she was very miserable, and she thought he 
was in the right way, and she was in the wrong. She 
had heard him read some in the Bible, but she had no 
learning, and could not understand much; but he knew 
all about it, and had tried to explain it to her. And she 
thonght if she should be a Protestant, like her husband, 
they would take a great deal more comfort, and so she 
begged me to take pity on her, and turn her into a Prot- 
estant, and she would never be a Catholic any more, at 
all, at all. , 

I then attempted to converse with her on some of the 
simplest truths of religion, the way of salvation by the mer- 
its of the Saviour, and the need of repentance and faith ; 
but she had no conception of the existence, much less of 
the nature, of the plainest doctrines of the gospel. Her 
ignorance was total and frightful. It seemed incredible 
that a person could live in a Christian land and know so 
little of religion, After conversing with her freely, and 
setting before her the difference in doctrine between Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants, I asked her :— 

** Du you now sincerely renounce.the errors of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and promise never to go after them 
again so long as you live?” 

“ And that’s what I do, with all my heart.” 

** Now,” said I, ‘* go home and tell your husband that © 
you have become a Protestant, and do you go the church 
with him, and go to the minister who preaches to him, and 
tell him what you have dono.” 

** But,” said she, ‘can’t you give me a litile bit of a 
line, just to show them all about it. Do give it me.” 

I went back into the house, and taking a large book, I 
wrote on the blank leaf a formal renunciation of Popery, 
and, having read it to her, asked her to sign it. She did 
so, making her mark, after I had written her name. I 
then made out a regular certificate of the fact, that she had 
appeared before me, and abjured the Pope of Rome, the 
devil, and all their works, and put it into her hands. She 
expressed her gratitude in simple words, and as she turned 
to go away she looked back, and said :— 

** And I'll come next week, and conress.”’ 

**Oh, no,” 1 said to her; ‘‘ confess to God. 
confess to the priest in our. church.” 

** But I must confess my sins.” 

‘**T will never let you do any such thing at all. You 
must pray to God fur the sake of Jesus Christ; he has 
power to forgive sins, and no one else. All the priests in 
the world can do you no good, unless you repent and cry 
unto God.”” 

So she went her way, declaring that she should come 
again.— Life in New York. 


We don’t 








Silorality. 








IT IS HER WAY. 


“‘O dear, I hope you won’t want me to go to old Mrs. 
Morse again, mother. She spoke sv short and unpleasant- 
ly when I named the object of my coming, that I heartily 
wished myself out of her house. She said there was al- 
ways some call for charity, that it was nothing but give, 

ive, and after all no thanks.” 

“And did she give you nothing, Ruth ?”’ inquired her 
mother. 

“ Yes, she gave me a bank note, I suppose a dollar, but 
have not opened it yet. I was surprised at her giving any 
thing, as she seemed to feel so sore about my asking her 
to assist us in our plan.” 

‘** You had better look at the note now, before it is min- 
gled with others you have received.” 

Ruth unfolded the note which Mrs. Morse had given 
her. On reading the number, she exclaimed, in surprise, 

‘Why, it is aten dollar note! There is some mistake 
about it, I really believe. She never could have meant to 


have given me so much, when she complained so of the 
many calls upon her benevolence. 
ly buy the cloak alone.” 

‘“*There is no mistake, Ruth, 1 am sure. 


Why, this would near- 
Mrs. Morse 
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gives liberally to all objects of charity. She has helped 
the poor woman for whom we wished to purchase the 
cloak, in various ways. She has now given quite enough 
to purchase a good, comfortable cloak, and we can apply 
the money you have received from others, to providing Mrs. 
Watson’s winter fuel, W the donors are willing.” 

“OQ, that will be a fine pian, mother. She will then 
have a cloak, and wood enough too. But why does Mrs. 
Morse talk as if she were unwilling to give, when she is 
so liberal ?” 

“O, it is her way,” 

“© Well, I don’t think it is a good way. It almost dis- 
couraged me, and I was half ready to wish that [ had nev- 
er tried to get the cloak. If ever I ama rich woman, I 
mean to give kind looks and words, as well as money.” 

[Christian Watchman. 


“WELL KILL HIM, WONT WE?” 


Sitting by my window one day, I heard a scream on the 
side walk ; and on looking out I saw a little boy attempt- 
ing to soothe the crying lad by saying, ‘‘I did not intend 
to hurt you, it was the other boy | meant to hit.” The 
boy at whom the stone was thrown had in some way injur- 
ed the one who threw it, but instead of generously forgiv- 
ing the injury he sought revenge by throwing a stone, 
which missed the offender and hit another. 

The boy who threw the stone soon left the other two 
lads, both of whom had now became his enemies. They 
were both as angry with him, as he was with the one who 
had done him some injury; and like him they were deter- 
mined to have revenge. They could easily see that he 
had done very wrong in his conduct towards them, but 
seemed neither inclined to forgive, nor to think they had 
done wrong themselves. He of course felt that they were 
more at fault than he was. War evidently existed between 
the parties, and each seemed to think it existed by the aet 
of the other. The two lads felt very warlike towards their 
weaker foe; and such were their revengeful feelings 
that one of them exclaimed to the other, ‘* We'll kill hit, 
won’twe?” My efforts to induce the two friendly lads to 
forgive their enemy and seek for peace, met with prompt 
resistance, and they left, complaining of their grievances, 
and determined to have redress. As my mediation fail- 
ed, and! am not acquainted with the little warriors, I 
know not how the affair was settled; but 1 am decidedly 
of the opinion that stones are as useless in settling diffi- 
culties between boys, as balls are in adjusting matters of 
difference between nations. Boys and nations who can 
forgive injuries, conquer themselves and subdue their en- 
emies; but those that fight for their honor and rights, 
often lose more than they gain.—Myrtle. 














Obituary. 





SKETCH OF A LITTLE BOY. 

Now if you will listen, I will relate in brief the suffer- 
ings of a lntle boy with whom I became acquainted a num- 
ber of years ago. When brst I knew him, he was bright, 
healthful and active as any other little boy, but when 
about five years old, I think, he fell and injured his back, 
which brought on an affection of the spine. (Your pa- 
rents will tell you all about the spine, if you ask them.) 
The injury, which appeared slight at first, increased, his 
strength failed, and his body contracted, until he was 
confined most of the time to his bed. But when in bed, 
such was his severe pain, occasioned by large abcesses on 
his back, that he could not lay, as you do, sometimes on 
one side and then on the other, as your inclination dic- 
tates; but he was obliged most of the time, for nearly two 
years, to rest upon his knees, laying his arms in a chair 
placed by the side of the bed for that purpose, 

In this position, during the day, he used to read his Bi- 
ble, the Sabbath School Messenger, and such good books 
as were provided for him by his kind parents. He also 
executed many little articles of taste, which, to his sur- 
viving friends, will remain as sweet mementos of his pa- 
tience and filial love. 

One thing I must not omit to mention ; that is, this suf- 
fering boy not only had kind parents, but they were Chris- 
oo and taught him the importance of a preparation to 

ie. 

They told him of a Saviour who died for him and for 

all. They prayed for and with him, and through the in- 
fluence of the ever blessed Spirit, he gave his heart to the 
Saviour, when about ten years old, and was converted 
while his father was engaged in prayer at the family altar. 
Thus he was prepared to endure with uncommon patience 
and Christian fortitude, the great trials through which he 
was to pass. The religion of Jesus now became his sup- 
port and comfort. ‘To this source he looked for cunsola- 
tion in the hours of deepest anguish. It gave him a hope 
of heaven, removed the fear of death, and enabled him 
to rejoice in all his privations and trials. 
The last time I saw him, was about a year before he 
died. He told me he had rather remain in the situation 
he was then in (and his sufferings were very great,) and 
enjoy the sweets of religion, than have health, and be like 
some boys in the street, who profaned the name of God, 
and neglected the Saviour. He loved the Saviour, and 
the Saviour made him happy and contented. 

Neither did he think his sufferings too great, nor mur- 
mur under the afflictive rod. On one occasion, his father 
remarked to him, ‘* When you get to heaven, you will 
not think your sufferings here worth naming.” He im- 
mediately replied, ‘‘ 1 do not think so now.” 








When you are well and happy, my dear young friends, 
I suppose you sometimes sing, but can you sing the songs 
of Zion when you are sick and in pain? Instead of com- 
plaining, this afflicted young Christian used to sing a great 
deal. One of his favorite hymns commenced with 

“The world that I am leaving, &c.” 

About a week before he died, he told his mother he 
thought he could not live through the night, but he was 
ready to go, and in this state of mind he continued, till 
the Lord called him away from his sufferings to his reward 
on high. Oh how blessed it is to be ready to die and go 
to heaven where Jesus is! 








Nursery. 
LITTLE JANE. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Little Jane was about four years old. She was a very 
neat little girl, and she had a kind heart. But little Jane 
was apt to fret. If her brother George came near her, 
and tickled her ear with a feather, she would toss back 
her curls, and hunch up her shoulders, and say, ‘I do 
wish Goerge would let me alone.” 

George loved his sister dearly, but he was a merry boy, 
and he liked to plague her sometimes. One day he had 
been playing with some boys, and he felt every happy, in- 
deed. He came into the house, laughing and jumping, 
and began to sing, 








“Little Jane, 
Went up the lane, 
To hang her clothes a drying; 
She called to Nell, 
To ring the bell, 
For Jack and Jill were dying.” 

His sister was sitting on a cricket, sewing a doll’s gown. 
She gave her thread a twitch, and said, ‘‘ Mother, will you 
speak to our George? He is always singing about liule 
Jane.” 

** What harm does it do to sing about little Jane ?”’ ask- 
ed her mother. 

“I do not like to have him sing little Jane, little Jane, 
all the time. ‘There, mother, he has begun again, Will 
you speak to him ?” 

Before there was time to speak to the rogue, he ran out 
of duors, looking back all the time, and singing, “ Little 
Jane went up the lane.” Jane had half a mind to cry; 
but she concluded she would not. She knew George lov- 
ed her, and only did such things for play. 

She put her doll in the cradle, and began to sing lulla- 
by. All at once she stopped, and said, ‘* Mother, I wish 
i was a butterfly.” . 

‘“Why do you wish that, my little girl?” said her 
mother. 

“ Because, if I was a butterfly, my brother George would 
not tickle my ears, and sing “* Little Jane.” 

** But, then, you would not have any brother George,” 
said her mother, ‘* and you would be sorry for that.’’ 

** Yes, I would be sorry for that,” said little Jane. “1 
do love George, if he only would not plague me so, and 
sing baby songs to me. But if I was a butterfly, I should 
have pretty bright wings; I should fly oll over the fields, 
and | should sleep on the flowers.” 

Her mother smiled, and said, ‘ Butterflies have no 
mothers, to tuck up their beds nicely, and kiss them, and 
bid them good night.” 

Little Jane sighed. ‘1 should not like to bea butter- 
fly,” she said. She sat still a minute, and then said, * But 
I should like to be a mouse; | am sure I should.” 

‘* Why should you like to be a mouse ?” 

‘* Because | should have such sleek, soft fur, and such 
cunning little black eyes. I should sofove to do mischief 
in the pantry, and then slip away into a hole, when I heard 
somebody coming. It would not be naughty for a mouse 
to do so, would it, mother ?” 

“No, it would not be naughty for a mouse to do so; 
because a mouse does not know any better,”said her moth- 
er; ‘but don’t you like better to be a nice little girl, who 
knows what is right, and who has a mother to love her 
when she does right?” 

‘“* Yes, I do,” said little Jane; ‘I suppose, too, the cat 
would catch me, if I were a mouse.” She looked very 
sober at the thought of being caught by the cat; but her 
face brightened up as she said, ‘* Oh, I should like to be a 
bird! Then I should have wings, and fly about after 
straws to make a nest. Such a pretty, pretty nest, as I 
would make, so soft and warm. I should like to sleep in 
a bird’s nest.” 

** But perhaps the boys would steal your nest,” said 
her mother, ‘‘or perhaps the gunners would shoot you, 
when you were flying. Then you know you would have 
no nice little chair to sit in, and no mother to bring you 
your porringer of bread and milk.” 

‘* | should be sorry for that,” said little Jane; ‘‘ I should 
not care much about the bread and milk; for if I were a 
bird, I could pick as many cherries off the trees as I want- 
ed. But [ should like to have a brother George to speak 
to, though he does keep singing, little Jane, little Jane. 
I was going to say I wished I was a kitten; but then I 
should grow a great cat. I believe, mother, I had rather 
be your little Jane, than anything else after all ; for father 
loves me, and you love me, and George loves me; and if 
I grow such a woman as you are, every body will love 
me.” 

The little chatter-box did not talk any more that time; 
for she heard her brother in the next room, and she went 








to play Puss-in-the-corner with him. 


Benevolence. 
THE JEW OF WILNA. 


In the advance of the French against Russia, a Colonel 
strolling the suburbs of Wilna, heard cries of distress from 
a house, and entering to ascertain the cause, he found 
four soldiers engaged in plundering and ill-treating an 
aged Jew and a young girl. The marauders, not being 
inclined to relinquish their prey, proceeded to blows, bat 
the Colonel, who was an excellent swordsman, laid two 
of his assailants dead on the floor, and drove the other two 
from the house severely wounded—he himself received 
several slight wounds, and a ball grazed his cheek. On 
the return of the remnant of the French army, oppressed 
with fatigue, want and disease, the worn-out soldier in 
rags, sought the dwelling of the Jew, and with difficulty 
was recognized—so completely changed was his appear- 
ance. The Jew completely furnished his wardrobe, and 
contrived tosend him through the hostile armies to France. 
At the peace, the Colonel was obliged to retire on a mis- 
erable pittance which an aged mother and sister shared. 
He had forgotten the Jew of Wilna, when one evening in 
the spring of 1816, a man called at his humble abode, in 
the suburbs of Paris, and being satisfied as to his identity, 
placed in his hand a packet, and then vanished. On 
opening it the Colonel found a bill on a banker in Paris to 
the amount of £5900, with the fullowing note : 


‘* He whose daughter you preserved from a brutal rav- 
isher, whose life you saved, and whose house you protect- 
ed from plunder, at the risk of your own life, sends you 
an offering of his gratitude: the only return he requires 
is, if ever you hear the Jews condemned, you will say 
that one of that race knew how to be grateful.” 

The old Jew died at Vienna; his daughter, the heir- 
ess of his immense wealth, the largest portion of which 
was in the French funds in Paris, it was natural should 
seek the brave man who had preserved her from the worst 
of fates, and with no common emotion he found the young 
girl he protected, now a blooming and beautiful woman, 
and amiable as she was engaging. He became a lover, 
and she consented to become a wife. With her hand he 
received £100,000. 
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ANIMAL AFFECTION. 


Messrs. Gonder and Co., contractors on the Boston 
water works, had a valuable cart horse severely injured 
a few days since, near Cochituate village. The animal 
was led home to the stable, where about fifty horses are 
generally kept. The hostler owns a water spaniel, who 
for some months has been constantly about among the 
horses in the stable, living on terms of great friendship 
with them. Immediately after the disabled horse was 
led in, he laid down and began to exhibit signs of great 
distress. ‘The spaniel at once ran to the horse, and com- 
menced fawning around him, licking the poor animal’s 
face, and in divers other ways manifesting his sympathy 
with the sufferer. The struggles and groans of the horse 
being continued, the dog sought his master, and drew his 
attention to the wounded horse, and manifested great sat- 
isfaction when he found his master employed in bathing 
the wounded animal, and otherwise ministering to his 
wants. The hostler continued his care of the horse until 
a late hour in the night, and then called the dog to go 
home; but the affectionate creature would not leave his 
suffering friend, and continued by him all night. And 
up to the time we last heard from the dog,—forty-eight 
hours after the horse was injured,—the faithful spaniel 
had not left the suffering horse day nor night, for a min- 
ute, not even to eat; and from his appearance, it is be- 
lieved that he has scarcely slept at all. He is constantly 
on the alert ; not suffering any one to come near the horse, 
except those attached to the stable, and the owner of the 
animal; and his whole appearance is one of extreme dis- 
tress and anxiety. He often lays his head on the horse’s 
neck, caresses him and licks around his eyes; which kind- 
ness the poor horse acknowledges by a grateful look and 
other signs of recognition. 

The above statements, which may be relied on for 
their accuracy, furnish one of the most remarkable and 
affecting exhibitions of animal kindness that we have ever 
met with; and should cover with shame the unfeeling 
creatures called men, who peat and abuse that noble and 
most useful of animals, without stint or remorse, and are 
utterly destitute of sympathy for the whole brute creation. 

[ Traveller, Aug. 13. 

‘The poor wounded horse, whose case we mentioned yes- 
terday, is dead. ‘The faithful and affectionate spaniel re- 
mained by the horse to the last, and then, in company with 
another dog, followed the carcase half a mile to the place 
of burial, and was with difficulty induced to leave the 
spot.— Aug. 14. 


THE CARPENTER BEE. 


You must not suppose that men are the only carpenters 
in the world; there are thousands of them among the dif- 
ferent insects of the earth. If you ask me where they 
get their tools from, I reply, that they get them where they 
get everything that is good, even from God himself. Many 
may smile at the thought of insects having tools to work 
with, and many think that they must be singular tools ; 
but let me tell you they are much better than man ever 
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made, and better adapted to work with than those which 
are bought at the cutler’s. There is no saw to be found, 
made by men’s hands, equal to that of the saw-fly. This 
little insect saws holes in the stems of the bushes in 
which he lives, to put his eggs in, and this he does better 
than a carpenter could doit forhim. His saws, for he has 
two of them, have very fine teeth ; they are kept in a hard 
horny case; they are too small to be clearly seen without 
the aid of a microsope. ’ 

There are, too, several grasshoppers which have most 
excellent gimlets, as well as the carpenter bee; and all 
these insects can bore a hole in wood as round as any 
mechanic can. The carpenter bee is a capital worker, 
and makes holes more than a foot deep in hard oak, to 
place his eggs in. God is “‘ wise in counsel and wonder- 
ful in working,” and he has furnished these little carpen- 
ters with all the tools they require; nay, he gave these 
tools to them before man knew how to make them or to 
use them; therefore we should be humble, remembering 
that God careth for insects and provides for them as well 
as for us. If, in his wisdom and mercy, he has given us 
faculties better than theirs, this is only greater reason why 
we should devote them all to his glory. 











“ What do you mean to be when you come to bea man ?” said 
Mr. Carlton to Alfred Ayers, a boy about seven year? old. 

“] mean to be rich,” was Alfred’s reply. 

“]T meant what profession you intend to choose.” 

“T don’t know, exactly what you mean, sir.” 

“What do you mean to do when you becomea man? In 
what way do you expect to become rich ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir. I shall do something that will bring 
the dollars in.” 

Mr. Carlton was disgusted with the eager desire thus mani- 
fested for money, and was about to turn away from Alfred; but 
it occurred to him that his unfortunate estimate of the value of 
wealth, might have been the result of the education he had re- 
ceived, and of consequence, in some measure not his fault. He 
thought, therefore, that he would continue the conversation with 
the hope of doing him good, the motive which induced him to 
begin it. 

“ Do you think that all that is necessary in order to be happy, 
is to be rich ?” 

“ My father thinks that is the chief thing.” 

“Ts your father rich ?” 

“No, sir, but has been trying hard to be, and means to be 
before he dies,” 

* Does he know how long he will live ?” 

“ No sir; but he will not die before his time comes.” 

“We read in the good Book, that the wicked shall not live 
out half their days. Your last remark leads me to fear that you 
will be a wicked boy.” 

Was not Alfred to be pitied? He had been taught by pre- 
cept and example, almost from his very infancy, that to be rich 
was the only way to be happy. His father had toiled and schem- 
ed, till now his locks began to whiten, but still he had not suc- 
ceeded in becoming rich. 

“ What do you meanto be?” said Mr. Carlton, turning to 
Nathan Hal), 

“I don’t know, sir. I mean to get a good education if I can, 
aad then do what seems to be best. Father says I must choose 
the profession which will enable me to do the most good in the 
world.” 

*€ You don’t mean to be rich?” 

“Nosir. I never expect to be rich.” 

“Don’t you wish to be rich >” 

“]T don’t know sir. [should like to have money enough to get 
a good education with. Father says, we ought not to wish to 
be rich.” 

“Your father is not rich then ?” 

“No sir; he does not own anything except that small house 
yonder.” 

“ W hat does he do for a living ?” 

‘He works on Mr. Newell’s farm most of the time. 
he is coming this way now.” 

Mr. Carlton had just come to reside in the place, and wished 
to become acquainted with some of the best people in it. He 
was a rich man, but he did not expect to find his choicest ac- 
quaintances among therich. He did not expect to find the best 
people in the village among the wealthy. 

He waited till Mr. Hall came up. “Good morning, sir,” said 
he to Mr. Hall, “Ihave been talking a little with your boy 
here. I find you have taught him that.he is to live to do good.” 

“Well,” said Mr. H., “I have tried to teach him that doctrine. 
There is not much satisfaction to be taken in this world, if we 
care for nobody but ourselves. I tell him that he must try to 
get an education, so that he can have that means of doing good. 
Some men have property put into their hands to be useful. It 
is not likely he will ever have much money to do good with, 
so he must do it with his head and hands.” 

“And heart.” 

“Yes, and with his heart. But I must’nt stop, for Mr Newell 
wants me.” He hurried on ata quicker pace to make up for 

the time he had lost. 

“You have a good father to be thankful for, my boy,” said 
Mr. Carlton, who remained to talk to Nathan. Alfred also lin- 
gered near, partly to hear what was said, and partly to trade 


There 


knives, if practicable, with Nathan, after Mr. C. had passed on. 
He had an idea that he could make something by trading with 
Nathan—especially, as he had discovered that his own knife, 
though a very good one to look at, was not “good to cut.” 

“ Yes sir,” said Nathan, in reply to Mr. C., ‘I have.” 

«You have a good mother, too, I hope.” 

“Thad, sir; but she is in heaven, now.” 

“It may be that she is now a ministering spirit to you—ever 
with you—witnessing your conduct, guarding you from harm.” 

“So my father says, and 1 take care not to do anything that 
will grieve her.” 

“ Come up to my house and see me to-morrow. I wish to talk 
with you. Perhaps I have some books you would like to bor- 
row.” 

“Thank you, I will come, if father will let me.” 

Mr. Carlton went on his way. 

“Ts that the rich man who has bought the place on the hill ?” 
said Alfred. 

“You.” 

“Tam sorry I did not know it. How will you trade knives?” 

Ishall not give a detail of the attempts at exchange which 
followed. I wish to tell you what became of the two boys. Al- 
fred followed in his father’s footsteps ; sometimes he would get 
a little property, and then by hastening to be rich, he would 
lose itagain. He Jed a restless and laborious life, and died after 
all, without being rich. 

Nathan, by the aid of Mr. Carlton, obtained a good education. 
He then devoted himself to the office of instructing the young. 
He toiled faithfully for many years fora small pecuniary reward ; 
yet he said he never lacked anything. He died rich in faith, 
and left a name which was “like precious ointment.” J. a. 














NEW YEAR IS COMING! 

Yes—and many young readers of the Companion begin to 
doubt whether they shall have the papers to read, next year. 
Perhaps one will say, Father gave it to me this year, as a re- 
ward for good behaviour; but I fear I shall not merit it another 
year.” We hope father thinks differently, and will not let the 
paper stop for the want of the advance payment. 

Another will say, “I earned the dollar last year very easily, 


‘and can do it again, if father will be so kind as he was before, 


to pay in advance for me.” We doubt not, if the request is 
made, that any father will encourage such a spirit of praise-wor- 
thy industry. 

Another will say, probably, “I borrowed the Companion this 
year, but I must subscribe for it myself next year, so that I may 
keep the papers, and have them bound.” 

We give these hints to let our young friends know, that we 
wish to hear from them before the New Year begins, so that we 
may know how many to print, and not disappoint those who sub- 
scribed for one year only, but wish to take it another year. 

' Epiror. 








Variety. 
A CHILD’S THOUGH? OF BURIAL. 

In the South Sea Islands, the child of one of the missionaries 
died. Its litte brothers and sisters saw it buried, and wept bit- 
terly when it was hid trom their sight, in the dark grave. Not 
long after, one more of their number sickened and died, and as 
the friends were about to take 1t away to the grave, one of the 
youngest, more used to the language of the islanders than to the 
English, cried out, *O, dun’t plant it, don’t plant it!” She had 
seen them planting seeds, and she had seen her little brother 
covered up in the earth, and it was natural for her to speak of 
burying as planung, though she did not know how iouch beauty 
and furce there was in the expression. It is the very language 
of inspiration, The resurrection of the dead is not even reveal- 
ed and illustrated by any sweeter or more appropriate figure 
than the springing from the earth of the seed that was buried. 
“ It is sown in Corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is sowu 
in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power.” 

As the sewer goeth forth and scatters the precious seed, he is 
cheered with the hope that it will soon spring up in beauty, and 
reward him abundantly fur his tuil. So the parent who commits 
to the dust the precivus form that he has loved, is cheered with 
the hope that it will spring up again in beauty and shine in glo- 
ry.— Myrtle. 








——~q—__ 
SPIRITUAL DYSPEPSIA. 


This is in some places a prevailing disease. Allow me, in 
a word, to point out its cuuse, signs and remedy. It is caused 
by a want of active spiritual exercise, adequate to digest the 
amount of instruction received. Those afflicted by it listen to 
a great deal of preaching, but they do not obey. They are 
hearers of the word, but not doers. It is indicated by great fas- 
tidiousness of appetite. ‘They can eat nothing, unless it is that 
which is prepared solely to gratify the palate. Every sermon 
must be as spruce, as neat, as beautiful, as the choicest words 
or the flowers of rhetoric can possibly make it, or it disgusts 
them. The remedy, as well as the preservative, is to eat plain 
food and gotowork. Be content with plain preaching, and prac- 
tise what you hear, “being doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.” —Morning Star. . 


—— 
NOT SORRY NOW. 


Nearly twelve years have passed away, since my class leader 
encouraging to private devotion, narrated an anecdote which 
left a lasting impression upon a young convert’s heart. It was 
of a frail female, whom consumption had marked for its victim. 
It was her custom to retire at stated seasons every day, and pray 
in secret. Nothing was suffered to divert her from this practice 
—and even when the weather had become cold and wintery, 
she was sedulously attentive to those devotions. Her careful 
mother kindly remonstrated with her upon the imprudence of 





this exposure ; but when her child assurred her how much com- 





fort she derived from these exercises, and how they prepared her 
for death, which was approaching, slie ceased her remonstrance. 

Time rolled on. Her friends were coilected around her bed, 
to see Merinda die. She had taken her leave of her relatives, 
and left her last legacy of precious counsel to her friends, and 
was gathering up her spirit to be gone. But then, when her 
friends expected to hear her voice no thore, she beckoned to her 
mother to approach her bed, and reminding her of her kind re- 
monstrances against praying in the cold, exclaimed, with an eye 
fixed on heaven: “ Mother, I am not sorry now !” 

No! precious child! In that cold room she was getting grace 
for her dying hour; and now she is at rest, far away in that 
bright world, where the pains of consumption, and the colds of 
winter “are felt and feared no more.”—Herald and Journal. 
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AFFAIR BETWEEN A HEN AND A PARTRIDGE. 


A short time ago, at Capenhurst, a hen, belonging to Peter 
Woods, took it into her head to build a nest, and laid several 
eggs ina field adjoining his house. During the same interval a 
partridge also laid several eggs in the same nest. When the 
period for incubation arrived, the hen first began to sit. Not 
long, however, had she been in possession, befure the partridge 
made her appearance, when a general fight took place. The 
partridge proved conqueror, hatched the eggs, and the varied 
brood now range the fields together, the chickens equally as 
wild as the young partridges.—Chester Eng. Chronicle. 


—_—~@———— 


FIGHT BETWEEN AN EAGTE AND A BOY. 


During the latter part of last week, a large eagle was captur- 
ed near Jamison’s Corner, in Warwick township, Berks county. 
The Doylestown Democrat says:—A smal) boy went after the 
cows in the evening, and was attacked by the bird in a furious 
manner, and after having battled with it unsuccessfully, for some 
time, was relieved by a dog, which at the time came to his res- 
cue. Between the boy and the dog the eagle had to surrender, 
and was taken home in triumph, with the assistance of some of 
the neighbors. Its length from tip to tip, was eight feet. 


pee. wat 
WARLIKE REVENGE. 


A letter from Mexico, containing an account of a sanguinary 
fight between a party of Americans and Mexicans, gives the fol- 
lowing particulars of the death of the Texan, Capt. Walker, so 
noted for his bravery in battle. “Our forces Jost in the battle 
only six men, but the gallant Walker, after performing prodigies 
of valor, and feats of a most daring character, fell in single com- 
bat. He was pierced by the spear of an enraged father, who 
was goaded to actual frenzy by the death of his son, whose fall 
beneath the arm of Capt. Walker he had just witnessed. The 
father rushed forward, heedless of danger to revenge his child’s 
death, and attacking the captain with irresistible fury, plunged 
his spear into his body and killed him almost instantly.” “ They 
that take the sword, shall perish by the sword.” 

—~_—_ 


THE FOX AND THE COCK. ' 


One winter night a hungry Fox heard a Cock crowing ina 
tree. Unable to climb, he sat himself down under the tree, and 
began as follows: 

“ Well, Mr. Cock, how can you sing so well, this cold night 2” 

“TI am announcing the daylight ?” 

“What! the daylight ? 
night!” 

“Do you not know that morning is at hand, and that it is the 
custom of our race to foretell it?” 

“This is something really Godlike,” answered the Fox; “I 
thought only prophets were capable of such wisdom. O, Mr. 
Cock, well may I wonder at your song.” 

The Cock crowed again. The Fox began to dance round the 
tree. ‘“ What are yon dancing for?” asked the Cock? 

“ How can I help dancing, when I hear such music? You 
know we must rejoice with the merry. Oh, Cock, you are the 
prince of birds; you sing much betterthan any bird I ever heard, 
and besides, you can prophesy! What would I give for an in- 
timate acquaintance with so gifted a creature ? O come down, 
royal bird, and let me embrace you.” 

The silly Cock, delighted with so much flattery, came down 
to gratify the wishes of the Fox, who, laughing in his sleeve, 
soon eat up the Prophet. {(>~ Beware of the flatterer. 


How can that be? It is now dark 


—~.>—_——_ 

A Farmer’s Lire.—No life is more dignified, independent, 
or useful to the country, than that of an intelligent and truly vir- 
tuous farmer. 


~~ 








Poetry. 
EVENING HYMN FOR A GOOD BOY. 


How sweet to lay my weary head, 
Upon my quiet little bed, 

And feel assurred, that all day long, 
I have not knowingly done wrong. 








How sweet to hear my mother say, 

** You have been very good to-day !” 
How sweet to see my father’s joy, 
When he can say, “ My dear good boy!” 


How sweet it is my thoughts to send 
To many adear-loved distant friend, 
And think if they my heart could see, 
How very happy they would be. 


How sweet to think that He whose love, 
Made all the shining worlds above, 

My ptreand happy heart can see, 

And loves a little boy like me. 





A LITTLE CHILD'S MORNING HYMN. 
The morning bright, with rosy light, 
Has waked me from my sleep; 
Father, f own thy love alone 
Thy little one doth keep. 


All through the day, F humbly pray, 
Be thou my guard and guide; 

My sins forgive, and let me live, 
Blest Jesus, near thy side. 


O make thy rest within my breast, 

__ Great Spirit of all grace; 

Make me like thee, then shall I be 
Prepared to see thy face. 
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